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years past to move deeply the generous emotions of mankind*
It may yet be that a poet will find in the love of Charles
Parnell and Katherine O'Shea material for one of the world's
great tragedies of love*
Having accepted the challenge to persuade Parnell to
attend her next dinner, Mrs* O'Shea resolved to go to the
House of Commons and call him out to speak to her in
Palace Yard* She sent in her card, and presently he came>
She describes him as " a tall, gaunt figure, thin and deadly
pale/' His face was always dead-white in colour, but now
it had the pallor of ill-health and fatigue and anxiety. He
was accused by his enemies of unleashing crime in his country,
and although he knew that he had striven to restrain it, yet
the consciousness that crimes were being committed must
have terribly affected him* Could he control this tempestuous
people over whom he had assumed a guardianship? His
influence was wide and deep, but there were signs that not
even he could hope to keep in check the wild beasts issuing
from the Celtic soul* A more callous man, a man with less
sense of responsibility, might have calmed his thoughts with
the assurance that the horror was none of his doing, and have
left Mr* Gladstone's Government to make the best of it; but
Parnell was the chosen chief of these people, and he could
not disclaim responsibility for their welfare* We must, I
think, bear in mind his profound anxiety at this time*
We must remember that he was a young man, an over-
wrought man, and a lonely man* He had the insatiable
craving for comforting society which all shy and lonely men
havet His life at that time was passed chiefly in the company
of other men, but men were not congenial to him* This
may or may not be a fault in him, but it was a fact, and it
is seldom worth while to wander from the region of fact into
the region of moral judgments* Through some perversity of
fate, the Parnells, though they were affectionate, seemed